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Volume XII, No. 42 


‘‘Statesmanship and Religion” 


The address by Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, bearing the above title, given before the Federal 
Council of Churches in Washington, D. C., on December 
7, the day following the President’s address, is reproduced 
here in full_—The Editor. 


The problem of statesmanship is to mold a policy lead- 
ing toward a higher state for humanity, and to stick 
by that policy and make it seem desirable to the people 
in spite of short-time political pressure to the contrary. 
True statesmanship and true religion therefore have much 
in common. Both are beset by those, who, professing to 
be able politicians and hard-headed men of affairs, are 
actually so exclusively interested in the events of the 
immediate future or the welfare of a small class that 
from the broader, long-time point of view they are thor- 
oughly impractical and theoretical. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah and Micah were truly great statesmen. 
They caught the vision of a superior social state and 
with all the fire at their command held up that vision 
before the people in spite of the protests of those con- 
cerned with politics, priestly intrigue, and commercial 
gain of the day. 

The prophets failed in that their statesmanship was not 
adopted, but their efforts were so striking that the record 
remains to this day as an incentive to those who desire 
to look beneath the surface. 

Religion to my mind is the most practical thing in the 
world. In so saying I am not talking about church- 
going, or charity, or any of the other outward manifesta- 
tions of what is popularly called religion. By religion I 
mean the force which governs the attitude of men in 
their inmost hearts toward God and toward their fellow- 
men. 

Jesus dealing with that force said: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and all thy strength 
and all thy soul and all thy mind. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

The Catholic Church dealing with this force said in 
effect that the minds and hearts of men are best attuned 
to God and humanity through the continual celebration in 
due form of the Mass by specially ordained priests whose 
duty it is also to receive and distribute alms. 

Martin Luther and John Calvin dealing with this force 
said each man can meet his God face to face without 
priestly intercessor—each man can worship God most 
effectively by working hard in his chosen calling every 
minute of every day except the Sabbath. 

The Reformation in action contracted rather than ex- 


panded the doctrine of Jesus; nevertheless the extraor- 
dinary emphasis on the individual unleashed forces which 
enabled man through energetic self-discipline to conquer 
a new continent in record-breaking time, to develop an 
unprecedented control over nature, and to develop capi- 
talism as a temporary mechanism for social control. 

The classical economists of 100 years ago in their highly 
individualistic, laissez faire doctrine expressed in non- 
emotional terms the economic essence of Protestantism. 
Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, and their followers in promul- 
gating the doctrine of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest gave the whole idea an apparent foundation 
in nature. As a result Protestantism which in its origin 
was highly spiritual became in fact more and more mate- 
rial. Many of the ministers fought against the trend, but 
the children of the best families in their congregations for 
two generations or more have gone to college and accepted 
as gospel truth laissez faire economics and “survival of 
the fittest” biology. Trimmings have been put on this 
foundation but most of the children of our leading fami- 
lies have accepted as a matter of course an attitude 
toward the universe and toward their fellow man which is 
based on pseudo economics, pseudo science, and pseudo 
religion. 

Today I am glad to say that economics, science and 
religion are all reexamining the facts under pressure 
from the common man who is appalled by the tragic 
nonsense of misery and want in the midst of tremendous 
world stocks of essential raw materials. Science has given 
us control over nature far beyond the wildest imaginings 
of our grandfathers. But unfortunately the religious at- 
titude which produced such keen scientists and the ag- 
gressive business men makes it impossible for us to live 
with the balanced abundance which is now ours as soon 
- we are willing to accept it with clean, understanding 

earts. 

To enter the Kingdom of Heaven brought to earth and 
expressed in terms of rich material life it will be neces- 
sary to have a Reformation even greater than that of 
Luther and Calvin. I am deeply concerned in this because 
I know that the social machines set up by this administra- 
tion will break down unless they are inspired by men who 
in their hearts catch a larger vision than the hard driving 
profit motives of the past. More than that the men in 
this street must change their attitude concerning the na- 
ture of man and the nature of human society. They must 
develop the capacity to envision a cooperative objective 
and be willing to pay the price to attain it. They must 
have the intelligence and the will power to turn down 
simple solutions appealing to the short-time selfish 
motives of a particular class, 
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Enduring social transformation such as the New Deal 
seeks is impossible of realization without changed human 
hearts. The classical economists, most orthodox scien- 
tists and the majority of practical business men question 
whether human nature can be changed. I think it can be 
changed because it has been changed many times in the 
past. The Christians of the second and third centuries 
inaugurated a tremendous change. Again the Protestants 
of the sixteenth century introduced an element of firm 
resolution, and of continuous daily discipline into human 
nature which had hitherto been lacking. Great religious 
movements which consist essentially of a changed human 
nature eventually come to fruition and are followed by 
a time when a spiritual vacuum coincides with great 
material uncertainty. The people in their anguish then 
seek to change their course. They admit the errors of 
their past ways and turn toward the potentialities of a 
brighter future. In such a time, the truly religious, in 
the broadest sense of the term, have an opportunity to 
plant seeds some of which will flower almost at once and 
others of which will not produce fruit for a century or 
two. 

What a marvelous opportunity there is today to min- 
ister to the disillusioned ones who at one time had such 
perfect faith in endless mechanical progress, in the con- 
tinual rise of land values in their own particular sections, 
in the possibilities of ever-expanding profits, and in wages 
which were to go higher and higher while the hours of 
work per week became less and less. This faith in tri- 
umphant machinery as the last word in human wisdom 
has now been rudely shaken. The ideal of material 
progress could satisfy, only so long as we were engaged 
in the material job of conquering a continent. Of course, 
those of us who are close to the scientists and inventors 
realize that extraordinary progress is yet possible. As 
a matter of fact, the possibilities along this line are al- 
most infinite, but the significant thing is that we cannot 
enter into these possibilities until we have acquired a new 
faith, a faith which is based on a richer concept of the 
potentialities of human nature than that of the econo- 
mists, scientists and business men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. What an extraordinary twist of the human mind 
it was in the nineteenth century to think of human so- 
ciety as composed of so-called “economic men”! As a 
result of this thought, an increasing percentage of our 
population did become in fact “economic automatons.” 
The profit motive ruled and it was discovered that through 
the mechanism of money and the organized commodity 
and stock exchanges, it was possible to make huge profits 
in an atmosphere so theoretical and divorced from reality 
that mistakes in judgment, involving millions of innocent 
victims, became all too easy. 

It is possible for powerful men in positions of financial 
influence or in control of certain fundamental mechanical 
processes to pose as hard-headed men of affairs when 
as a matter of fact they have all too often created tem- 
porary illusions , they have been merely blowing bubbles. 
By the manipulation of money, the floating of bonds, 
they have distorted the judgment of our people concern- 
ing the true state of future demand and future supply. 
Oftentimes with excellent motives and looking on them- 
selves as realists, they were in fact sleight-of-hand per- 
formers and short-change artists. Yes, we have all 
sinned in one way or another and we are all sick and 
sore at heart as we look at the misery of so many mil- 
lions of people, including among them many of our close 
friends and relatives; and we ask again and again why 
this should be so in a nation so blest with great resources, 


with nearly half the world’s gold, with great factories, 
with fertile soil and no embarrassing external debt. We 
look at all this and ask what mainspring inside of us is 
broken, and where can we get a new mainspring to drive 
us forward. 


I am wondering if the religion we shall need during 
the next hundred years will not have much more in com- 
mon with the Christianity of the second and third cen- 
turies or possibly even with that of the Middle Ages than 
with the Protestantism of the past one hundred years. 
The strong personal initiative conferred by the Protestant 
religions must in some way be merged into a powerful 
religious attitude concerning the entire social structure. 
I am not talking about welfare drives and other forms of 
charity which good men among the Protestants, Jews and 
Catholics alike support so loyally. The thing I am talk- 
ing about goes far deeper. It is an attitude that will flow 
not from external compulsion but that will spring from 
the hearts of the people because of an overwhelming 
realization of a community of purpose. Perhaps the 
times will have to be even more difficult than they have 
been during the past two years before the hearts of our 
people will have been moved sufficiently so they will be 
willing to join together in a modern adaptation of the 
theocracy of old. 


Neither socialism nor communism meets the realities 
of human nature as I sense them. Both of them have an 
emotional dryness, a dogmatic thinness which repels me. 
They deal in the dry bones of the “economic man” and I 
crave in addition the flesh, and blood and spirit of the 
religious and the artistic man. I want to see whole 
realms of being kept out of the sphere of economics and 
business. The economic and business machine should be 
subjected more and more to the religious, the artistic 
and the deeper scientific needs of man. The business man 
prompted all too often by short-time profit motives has 
had altogether too much influence; pr possibly I should 
say that his ideals have caused the nation to put entirely 
too high a percentage of its energy into efforts which 
were bound to be self-defeating and eventually productive 
of unemployment and misery. 


It is proper that we should respect the business man 
in his true sphere. He should be encouraged to develop 
a social machinery which will make it possible to bring 
about an equilibrium from year to year between productive 
power and consumptive power. He should be encouraged 
to work out social machinery to bring about as nearly as 
possible a just distribution of our physical output to 
the different individuals of the nation. For rendering 
his technical services, the business man should, like all 
the other elements of the population, be assured of a 
fair salary and a modest return on capital, combined 
with such assurances of security as may be possible in 
view of the resources and productive power of the nation. 

The bitterness in the hearts of many of the commu- 
nists and farm strikers in this country appalls me, but 
I am even more concerned about the way in which power- 
ful business interests, steeped in the doctrines of laissez 
faire and survival of the fittest, are able to hire fine 
intelligent men to serve short-time selfish ends by pre- 
senting their case in Washington. The expressions of 
the extreme left-wingers may oftentimes be venomously 
cruel and brutal but I am thinking even more about the 
intelligent burrowing of those whose thoughts are guided 
chiefly by concern for immediate profit. Of course, our 
hope lies in the fact that the great bulk of laboring men, 
farmers and business men are neither bitter nor rapacious. 
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They are patient, long-suffering people, slowly struggling 
to find the light. 

If the Christian religion is to help them in finding 
that light, it must furnish the spiritually hungry people 
with something which is truer and more compelling than 
the “dog eat dog” philosophy of the classical economists 
and the biological scientists. I am not denying either 
evolution or the law of supply and demand. But I am 
denying the right of a philosophy based on such laws to 
guide humanity toward the infinite richness which is 
resident on the one hand in human nature itself and on 
the other hand in the capacity of science to exploit the 
material world for our benefit. Business men operating 
as individuals on the animal plan can destroy us no mat- 
ter how great our scientific discoveries. And as a matter 
of fact, the greater the discoveries, the more certain the 
destruction. 

We are approaching in the world today one of the 
most dramatic moments in history. Will we allow 
catastrophe to overtake us, and as a result force us to 
retire to a more simple, peasant-like form of existence, 
or will we meet the challenge and expand our hearts, so 
that we are fitted to wield with safety the power which 
is ours almost for the asking? [rom the standpoint of 
transportation and communication, the world is more 
nearly one world than ever before. From the standpoint 
of tariff walls, nationalistic strivings, and the like, the 
nations of the world are more separated today than ever 
before. Week by week the tension is increasing to an 
unbelievable degree. Here resides both danger and op- 
portunity. 

The religious keynote, the economic keynote, the 
scientific keynote of the new age must be the overwhelm- 
ing realization that mankind now has such mental and 
spiritual powers and such control over nature that the 
doctrine of the struggle for existence is definitely out- 
moded and replaced by the higher law of cooperation. 
When cooperation becomes a living reality in the spiritual 
sense of the term, when we have defined certain broad 
objectives which we all want to attain, when we can feel 
the significance of the forces at work not merely in our 
own lives, not merely in our own class, riot merely in our 
own nation, but in the world as a whole—then the vision 
of Isaiah and the insight of Christ will be on their way 
toward realization. 

This spiritual cooperation to which I refer depends 
for its strength on a revival of deep religious feeling 


on the part of the individual in terms of the intellectual — 


concept that the world is in very truthione world, that 
human nature is such that all men can Icok on each other 
as brothers, that the potentialities of nature and science 
are so far-reaching as to remove many of the ancient 
limitations. This concept which now seems cloudy and 
vague to practical people must be more than the religious 
experience of the literary mystic. It must grow side by 
side with a new social discipline. Never has there been 
such a glorious chance to develop this feeling, this disci- 
pline, as in this country today. 

Let me illustrate from the immediate dilemma which 
confronts this nation: Shall we follow the path of na- 
tionalism, the path of internationalism, some combina- 
tion of the two, or let things drift? Each of the first 
three paths carries with it great benefits and great penal- 
ties. Nationalism means an extraordinary degree of in- 
ternal regulation, especially in agriculture. Internation- 
alism means planning of foreign loans, lowering of tariffs 
and a planned retirement of certain types of industry. 
To carry out either one or a combination of the two 
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sufficiently well to prevent great misery means wide- 
spread debate in Congress and among the people until the 
national will has been aroused sufficiently to make it 
possible for the people to hold resolutely to a sensible 
plan in spite of the handicaps which go with it. 

Until the tariffs are lowered we are forced in agri- 
culture to follow in some measure the plan of national- 
ism. Frankly, I don’t like it, but there is no alternative 
for the time being. It may, of course, have invaluable 
results if a high degree of social discipline is developed. 
Already there are signs that our wheat acreage reduction 
plan is developing some of this social discipline. 

The national quota is split up among the states and 
then among the counties and individuals. There is the 
hard problem of wrestling with the stubborn individual 
facts to meet a social outcome. Some of the newer 
Kansas counties claimed the right to grow more wheat 
than we thought they should. We had to reexamine our 
facts; the farmers had to reexamine theirs. There have 
been literally hundreds of thousands of individual de- 
bates, many of them conducted on a very low plane, but 
all the time I believe there has come an increasing appre- 
ciation of both the international and the national problem 
in terms of the local welfare. In another year the prob- 
lem will have shifted but I trust there will still be a 
machinery for voluntary social discipline. 


We must have more and more of this kind of thing 
throughout our entire national life. If the international 
plan instead of the national plan is eventually decided 
upon we shall still need a social discipline, though of 
a somewhat different type. In any event every individual 
in the country should feel that he is necessary to carrying 
out the plan. He should feel that the plan is necessarily 
a shifting one but that the shifts are to be made in terms 
of the total welfare and not as the result of pressure 
from a particular region or class. He should feel that 
the national plan is to be fitted into the welfare of the 
world as rapidly as can be done with safety. 

The social discipline can be given a very definite ma- 
chinery but after all the really important thing is the 
spirit pervading the whole effort. If men close to the 
inward realities are able to grasp the present national 
and world picture with their minds they can make the 
necessary social discipline seem tremendously worth while. 
Without such men the discipline will prove sterile and 
we shall drift on a sea of sophisticated materialism 
toward not only national disaster but world catastrophe. 


New College, Columbia University 


One of the new departures in higher education which 
has been receiving considerable attention is New College, 
a part of Columbia University. This is an undergradu- 
ate unit within Teachers College, using the same buildings 
as the parent institution. New College is a professional 
school in the sense that its primary purpose is the prep- 
aration of teachers and leaders in certain types of social 
work. Its program embodies certain features, however, 
which are almost unique in American teachers’ colleges. 

Strong emphasis is laid on a broad cultural background, 
not so much from the standpoint of acquisition of gen- 
eral knowledge but with the view that there are basic, 
persistent problems which underlie all human experience. 
Courses in the theory and methods of teaching are of- 
fered only after two years of college work. Each student, 
regardless of special interest, is expected to gain a work- 
ing knowledge of the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
and the arts. Philosophy and religion for the first time 
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in a college of this type are given an important place 
in the curriculum. . 

The function of teaching is interpreted broadly at New 
College to involve leadership in the affairs of a com- 
munity. Students are encouraged to take a stand on con- 
troversial social issues. A series of seminars on political 
education has recently been launched, in which there has 
been spirited discussion before the entire student body of 
contemporary social problems and proposals for drastic 
reconstruction. An official statement of the College de- 
clares: “New College students are urged to go beyond 
academic discussion to vigorous participation in social 
and political movements, each in accordance with his 
own convictions. They are to be advocates of a better 
America, not dogmatic as to method but intolerant of 
injustice and corruption.” 

New College makes an interesting attempt to work 
out a balance between social responsibility and individual 
freedom. No emphasis is placed on grades and credits. 
Independent study is encouraged. Yet from the begin- 
ning of his college experience a student is made aware 
of the discipline which is imposed by virtue of member- 
ship in a social group and by the demands of adequate 
professional preparation. Unusually high standards are 
set for securing a degree. Elaborate records are kept 
of a student’s development in all his relationships. His 
personal qualifications are considered as significant as his 
mastery of subject-matter. 

In an effort to expose students to a variety of social 
and cultural experiences New College insists that its 
students shall receive much of their education outside 
the classroom. New York City with its many resources 
is used as a laboratory. A period of combined work and 
study in a rural community in Western North Carolina 
is required of all students. Provision is made for an 
eight months’ period of foreign study as an integral part 
of the college education. There are extensive opportuni- 
ties for practice teaching, culminating in a period of 
interneship, in which a mature student carries full-time 
responsibility for a year in a school or other institution. 

The program of New College Community, thirty miles 
from Asheville, North Carolina, illustrates the novel edu- 
cational point of view which is being worked out. This 
particular site was chosen because of the unusual oppor- 
tunities for study of the natural sciences. It affords also 
intimate contact with rural life and with the culture of 
the Southern Highlanders. Students are expected to as- 
sume a large share of responsibility for the maintenance 
of the community life, including all of the chores in the 
kitchen and on the farm. Among the practical projects 
of the past summer and fall have been the preserving of 
3,000 quarts of fruits and vegetables, the building of a 
new chicken house, the converting of two small buildings 
into an art studio and a science laboratory, the con- 
struction of a hydro-electric plant including a 24-foot 
water wheel. Classroom instruction and independent 
reading go on along with these work projects. A study 
is being made of the social and educational life of the 
larger community with a view to participating wherever 
possible. New College students may spend three months 
during the summer at the Community. A small resident 
group remains in North Carolina throughout the winter 
on a self-help basis. 

The first two years of the existence of New College 
illustrate what can be accomplished when serious con- 
sideration is given to the elements that ought to go into 
the preparation of superior teachers, without too much 


attention to academic precedent. It is evident that there 
is no short cut to professional equipment. The length of 
time required to complete one’s program at New College 
is considered of minor importance. The size of the 
student body is restricted and high standards are set for 
admission. If this experiment proves that the idea is 
valid there are likely to be far-reaching changes in the 
programs of the teachers’ colleges of the United States. 


Program for Councils of Churches 


The Association Press has recently published Com- 
munity Programs for Cooperating Churches, a symposium 
edited by Roy B. Guild and Ross W. Sanderson. This 
pamphlet includes suggestions for organizing councils of 
churches and programs in the fields of comity, Christian 
education, evangelism, social service, international justice 
and good will, interracial justice and good will, coopera- 
tive church publicity and cooperative work by church 
women. Other chapters discuss the relation of the local 
councils to state and county councils and to the Federal 
Council of Churches and other national interdenomina- 
tional agencies, and trends in cooperative Protestantism. 
Each chapter is written by an expert in the field. Copies 
may be secured from the Federal Council of Churches, 
105 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y. Price for single 
copies, 35 cents. 


Policies of the League of Women Voters 


The National League of Women Voters has recently 
issued a folder describing its Principles and Policies. It 
is strictly nonpartisan, although it urges its members to 
become active members of the party of their choice. Na- 
tional programs are formulated from the suggestions made 
by the state chairmen of the different departments and 
are then discussed by the state leagues before their pres- 
entation at the national conference, where they are voted 
on, item by item, by the delegates from the state leagues. 
Membership in the League does not’ commit an individual 
member to support any position taken by the League. 
Federal proposals supported by the National League of 
Women Voters since its organization in 1920 include the 
Sheppard-Towner act for maternity and infant welfare, 
the Child Labor Amendment, the ratification of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, ratification of the World Court 
protocols, the ratification of the treaties signed at the 
Washington and London Naval Conferences, the Federal- 
State Employment Service Act of 1933 and the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933. The folder may be se- 
cured from the National League of Women Voters, 726 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


“Age of Plenty” 


David Cushman Coyle presents “an engineer’s sketches 
of the new social order’ under the above title in the Sur- 
vey Graphic (New York) for December. When the Age 
of Plenty comes there will also be an “outburst of cultural 
activity.” In order to adjust society to “a state of high 
productivity” there must be “a universal guarantee of 
basic economic security.” These fundamental changes 
will bring about great changes in the make-up of the 
American people, and in human nature as well. The 
moral code will adjust itself to “the heroic mode” and 
“avarice and parsimony (i.e. thrift) will again be the 
meanest of sins.” The key to bringing about this new 
social order is “the pouring out of surplus income for cul- 
tural plant and services on a scale more vast than we 
have yet comprehended.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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